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No. 14, 1961/62 


RUSSIANISM AS A MEANS OF PROMOTING SOVIET POLICY 


Recent evidence gathered from Soviet publications shows that the 
Communist leaders of the Soviet Union have as much as acknowledged the 
bankruptcy of their hopes to instill sentiments described as "Soviet 
patriotism" in the hearts of the peoples of the Soviet Union. Soviet 
patriotism with its associated "proletarian internationalism" has hither - 
to been a means for the realization of the Communist Party's intention 

to create a new type of person dedicated only to the Party's aims anda 
stranger to all normal loyalties such as patriotism and nationalism. 


The Communist leaders found that their subjects' attachment to 
their lands and their nations was not easily to be destroyed. The first 
time they discovered it was during World War II, with the result that 

suddenly such dust-covered names as Alexander Nevsky, Souvorov and 
those of other Russian national heroes were invoked to stir up the fighting 
will of the Soviet Army. 


Now, once more, Russia's historical tradition is being accepted 
by the Kremlin. However, today there is no mortal crisis such as existed 
in 1941. Today in Russia Russian messianism is a popular feeling which 
the Kremlin has decided to exploit as best it canitp unite:the peoples of 
the Soviet Union. This change of Party policy clearly adds.an imperial 
flavor to Soviet ambitions abroad. 
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"RUSSIANISM" AS A MEANS OF PROMOTING SOVIET POLICY 


Having found that Communist ideology is a weak incentive, the 
Soviet regime is now exploiting a messianic revival of Russian patriotism 
as a means of maintaining support for its program of world conquest. 
Soviet policy, both on the internal front and in the international arena, 
is shaped by a variety of interacting factors, some of a material nature 
of an economic power or military potential, others theoretical, ideolog- 
ical, or even psychological. Although emphasis on any one of these fac- 
tors varies in accordance with the demands of the situation, the principal 
determinant elements of Soviet policy are the goal of world Communism, 
great-power imperialism and a modernized concept of Russia's mission 
as a "universal power. " 


This Russian sense of universal mission on a world scale, now 
superimposed on the Communist goal of imposing its ideology on the 
entire world, can be detected in various spheres of Soviet life. The 
call by Party leaders and ideologists to Soviet writers and artists to 
create works with a "universal appeal," in order to contribute to the 
development of the future 'world culture" with a Russian stamp, points 
to a deliberate revival of the age-old Russian claim of the superiority 
of the cultural valyes of the spiritual ''East'' over the material values 
of the decadent ''West."' The assumption that Soviet Russian culture 1+ 
the bearer of all the best values of world culture, destine to spplant 
the culture of the West, is in effect a contemporary version of the 
mediaeval Russian doctrine of Muscovy's role as the "Third Rome." 


The new Party program clearly reveals the persistence of this 
ancient idea, in new form, in the Soviet Union today: 


The culture of Communism, which is absorbing into itself 
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and develcping all the best that has been created by world 
culture, is anew, higher stage in the cultural development of 
mankind. It embodies the whole variety and wealth of the 
spiritual life of society, a high ethos and the humanism ofa 
new world. This will be the culture of the classless society, 
common to all peoples, common to all mankind. (Pravda, 
November 1, 1961) 


A similar element is to be found in Party propaganda on Soviet 
achievements in Science and technology. For years Soviet propaganda 
has been claiming that Russians have been responsible for practically 

all inventions and technical discoveries, ranging from the airplane to 

the radio, the teleg:-aph and television; and that the West has contrib- 
uted little if anything. The launching of the Soviet space rockets is 
being interpreted as signaling the final tr!umph of the "East" over the 
"West." It was no coincidence that the first manned rockets were named 
"Vostok" (Eas*) and that the two Seviet cosmonauts, Gagarin and Titov, 
are both ethnic Great Russians. It has been "Russia" not the "Soviet 
Union, " which is the conqueror of space in the flood of patriotic verse 
which has appeared to mark the occasion. Part of a poem in the youth 
journal Yunost (No. ll, November, 1961) reads: 


Because only the young have the strength to make such a des- 
perate act of daring, a rocket has shot straight into the cosmos -- 
Russia has blazed a dazzling trail. 


Preoccupation with the concept of "Russia" in Soviet poetry and 
art inspired by the "conquest of the cosmos" acquires at times a 
mystical quality, as for instance, in the color reproduction of a painting 
in Yunost (Ne, 10, 1261), showing two young men inside a rocket and with 
them a slender birch tree--in Russian poetry and art an age-old symbol 
of Russia-« which they are taking along to plant on the moon. The same 
mystical trend can be found in contemporary Soviet poetry as a whole, 
especially among the gifted group of young Soviet poets known as the 
"fourth generation, ' who, Soviet youth believe, give true expression to 
their thoughts and moods. The patrictism of these poets is heavily im- 
pregnated with a Russian mystique. Yevgeny Yevtushenko, ‘for instance, 
speaks of the "eternity'' of Russia and revives the time-honored idea of 
the ''sublimity'" of Russia "achieved by dint of mighty sufferings. '' The | 
following lines are typical: 
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Down the centuries they have done their deeds with 
talent, with talent they have made revels in Russia... Out 
of you, dense forests, will come forth to us new talents, and 
for all eternity, like Russia herself. (Yunost, No. 12, 1960). 


And again, speaking of the Russian people: 


... But, as before, the martyred, saddened eyes have 
remained filled with goodness. Clanking with your eternal 
mortifying fetters you have been marching on in the name of 
honor and love... 


You, Russia, your mighty sufferings have made mighty. 
..-A bow to the earth to you, people of Russia, for your feats 
and goodness of heart. (Oktyabr, No. 9, 1959). 


The work of another young Soviet poet, Robert Rozhdestvensky, 
is similarly suffused with this idealization of Russia. In his poem “In 
Forty-Three" (Yunost, No. 10, 1961) he expresses the feelings of a 

lad going off to war: 


"Why do they look at me? Why do they call me little son? 
And they are whispering something indistinct... There is 
no need, my Russia. Do not look at me. And do not weep." 


Another poem strikes a contemporary, patriotic note, but still stresses 
"Russia" rather than 'Soviet Union": 


From that Russia, shod in shoes of bast, which yielded grain 
for others, we have under the banner of Soviet power attained 
the Russia of our day. (Yunost, No. 9, 1961) 


A particularly interesting example of the tendency to dwell 
upon the past and the eternal’ Russian values appears in a poem pub- 
lished in Yunost (No. 8, 1960), in which the writer uses the name 
"Piter" (the old popular name for St. Petersburg) instead of speak- 
ing of Leningrad, and refers to St. Isaac's Cathedral and the old 
statue of the bronze horseman, as if to suggest that the present of 
Leningrad with its Communist associations is superficial compared 
with its past: 


The girls begged me: Tell us about Piter; after all, we never 
saw it. We have been asking the film-makers for ever so long: 
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Stop serving up films about lovely wild women, and give us 

one about Isaac, the bronze horseman, the fortress, and about 
almighty Piter. Without it, we feel it is all unreal, as if we had 
never seen it. 


The "Soviet patriotism'' which is sometimes mixed with the poets! 
nostalgic sentiments about "eternal'' Russia is in many cases no more 
than a sop to Party ideology, a necessary tribute to be paid to assure 
publication. But the growing accent upon "Russianism" has now be- 
come a factor in the attitudes of the younger generation of Soviet in- 
tellectuals which the Party has to reckon with, and, where possible, 
bend to its own use. On the day of the opening of the 22nd Party Con- 
gress, Izvestia ‘published under a banner headline, ''Hail to the 22nd 
Congress’ ,» and under a photo montage picturing Lenin and pages from 
the Congress program, verses by the poet, A. Prokofief, known for 
his revisionist views. The poem, "Embracing the Dear Earth", in- 
cluded the lines: 


The bread is like the soil, but blacker still, but there 
is no love stronger than that for Russia. Her eyes blaze with 
blue, no wounds on this earth are more cruel than hers... 


We have reached the azure of the ocean, borne by our love for 
Russia... 


Signs that the new 'Russianism" is ousting its synthetic counter- 


part, ''Soviet patriotism, '' are appearing more and more clearly in the 


highest Party circles: At the 22nd Party Congress it crept into several 
of the speeches by prominent Party officials, and Voronov, Deputy Chair- 
man of the Party Central Committee bureau for the RSFSR, went So far 
as to refer to six million "Russiai.'' Communists, although this figure 

in fact includes a large percentage of persons of non- Russian nation- 
ality, such as Tatars, Bashkirs, Buryats, Daghestanis and others. 
Along the same lines was the speech by Mukhitdinov, prior to the elec- 
tions a member and secretary of the powerful Party presidium. As 

the man in charge of nationality problems in the Party Central Commi- 
tee, he was evidently obliged at the Congress to make a speech on the 
special historical mission of the Russian people within the multi-nation- 
al complex of the Soviet Union, and it seems quite possible that his fail- 
ure to be re~elected was attributed to the dissatisfaction of the delegates 
at the Congress representing the non-Russian peoples. There is ample 
evidence in the Soviet national-minority republics that the local intel- 
ligentsia, even though they may belong to the Communist Party, view 
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this growth of Russianism with concern. They are therefore resisting 
it as a reflection of the trend to close centralization of power in the 
hands of the central clique of Party leaders, themselves mostly of 
Russian extraction, who seem to them to be pursuing policies detri- 
mental to the interests of the national minorities, in the name of 
"eternal Russia. " : 


There is, however, a great difference between this new 
"Russian patriotism" and the outright chauvinism fostered by Stalin 

in the latter period of his rule. That was a cult imposed from above, 
through which Stalin found precedents for his own dictatorship in such 
historical figures as Ivan the Terrible or Peter the Great. During the 
war, the artificial popularization of such Russian heroes as Alexander 
Nevsky, Suvorov and Kutazov was a deliberate wartime attempt to kin- 
dle a genuine patriotism based on pride in the Russian past, when it 
became clear that the official ''Soviet patriotism'' had no appeal. The 
present form of Russian patriotism mingled with mystical elements and 
nationalistic pride, has quite a different origin; it is welling up from the 
people itself, as an expression of a genuine current of feeling. Unlike 
the empty bombast of Stalin's day, it has markedly spiritual features 

and a sense of mission, a revival of the old idea of Russia as the bringer 


of salvation to the world. 


At first, the Party restrained this quasi+mystical cult of 
Russianism or attmepted to use it to galvanize into life ''Soviet 
patriotism." But analysis of current Soviet propaganda indicates 

that Soviet leaders have now decided to turn it to good account in 

the promotion of their own Communist policies and ambitions, in 

an effort to make these more palatable. This trend is reflected in 
Soviet foreign policy, into which there has crept a note of the contempt 
felt by an "imperial'' power for the ''small nations, '' together with the 
insistence that it is only the great powers of the East and West which 
count in the world today. This "imperial" flavor in the actions and 
utterances of the Soviet leaders appears to be obscuring the old 
Communist ideological formulas. Having sensed that Communist 
ideology fails to fire the popular imagination and is no match for 
spontaneous manifestations of Russianism, the Party is readily ex- 
ploiting the latter as a convenient help to the new Communist Im- 
perialism. 
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